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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY. 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES. 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot 0 Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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_The. “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise inthis journal indicate friendship 
for: you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not. advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for: you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the’ compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Union Label 


Tell them you saw it im THE LABOR CLARION 
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+4 PoP Man Barber for Children’s 


HAIR CUTTING 


Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 


Six Cuts are Illustrated 


OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 
Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 


their hair cut. 


You will be pleased with the careful work in 
Children’s Hair Cutting by our — Man Barber. 
Courteous service assured. 
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APPROPRIATE DESIGNS FOR SOUVENIR 
PROGRAMS AND MENUS FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS OUR 
SPECIALTY 


po 
80 MISSION ST., Near 51H 


Kearny 1966 San Franeiseo, Cal. 


The Official Journal 
‘ of the San Francisco 
Labor Council : 
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The jury which sat in the trial of Matthew Schmidt, 


charged with murder in connection with the destruction of 
the Los Angeles “Times” five years ago, returned a verdict of 
guilty and recommended life imprisonment as punishment. 

While the verdict was a surprise to many, others, because 
of the manner in which the jury was selected, anticipated some 
such verdict. In its account of the examination of prospective 
jurors, the Caplan-Schmidt Defense League related how one 
of the prospective jurors, a retired capitalist, stated at the out- 
set that it was his positive conviction that the “Times” building 
had been intentionally destroyed by dynamite and that it would 
take strong evidence to change his conviction. He was chal- 
lenged by the defense for having a fixed opinion, but the chal- 
lenge was denied by the court. 

Another prospective juror, a day laborer, when examined, 
stated his conviction that the building had been destroyed acci- 
dentally by gas and that it would require strong evidence to 
make him believe otherwise. He was challenged by the State 
for having a fixed opinion and the court sustained the challenge 
over the objection of the defense. 

If these statements contained the exact facts—and so. far 
as we are aware they have not been disputed—there is good 
ground for an appeal and the granting of a new trial to the 
defendant. A motion for a new trial has already been made 
by the attorneys for the defense, and arguments on the motion 
are to be heard on Wednesday, January 12th, by the judge 
who conducted the trial. If this motion is denied attorneys 
for the defense announce the case will be carried to the higher 
courts in an effort to gain justice for the convicted man. 

The funds for the defense of the accused were furnished 
very largely by the labor movement, not because the organized 
workers have any desire to defend guilty persons, but out of 
a love of justice. Under American law every man is presumed 
innocent until proven guilty, but so complicated is our system 
of jurisprudence that the moneyless man has little chance to 
obtain a square deal when powerful interests are behind the 
prosecution, and that the power of the Steel Trust was back 
of the bringing to trial of Matthew A. Schmidt is sufficiently 


indicated by the presence of its representative as a special 


o 


prosecutor in the trial just closed. Labor must defend its 


members against the vicious assaults made upon them by the 
representatives of greed. Otherwise the labor movement would 


soon be destroyed owing to the inability of the individual to fur- 


nish adequate means of defense against the stream of unfounded ~ 


charges preferred by its enemies. That there is absolutely-no 
limit to the lengths the greedmongers will go to disrupt the 
organizations of the toilers has been twice set forth vividly by 
recent governmental investigations, viz: the Congressional hear- 
ing of the Mulhall accusations and the report of the Federal 
Commission on Industrial Relations. In each of these instances 
the absolute unscrupulousness of the interests mainly responsible 
for the ceaseless hounding of representatives of labor, not only 
in the case under discussion, but in other localities, was clearly 
proven, so that it is essential to the perpetuity of the movement 
that a fair and unbiased trial be guaranteed to members. accused 
of crime and the necessary funds furnished to make sure that 
there shall be no miscarriage of justice. Such a course will 
doubtless be followed in the Schmidt case. 

The labor movement is a big institution composed of mil- 
lions of workers, and it would, indeed, be miraculous if all 
within its folds were angels. No attempt is made to maintain 
that union men are never guilty of crime, and if after a fair 
trial, free from bias and prejudice, guilt is established, organ- 
ized labor will join the balance of society in condemnation, 
whether the crime is due to selfishness or is the action of an 
over-zealous . fanatic. Organized labor cannot afford to en- 
courage violence, because such outrages are deadly enemies to 
the advancement of the interests of the workers, as well as 
because members of unions are as anxious to promote the peace- 
able and orderly progress of civilization as are. others of the 
human race. 

It need not be expected, however, that the organized’ men 
and women of the country will sit idly by and allow the minions 
of entrenched wealth to hound their representatives to jail 
in order to avoid the hypocritical charges of upholding wrong- 
doing hurled at thém by designing persons. Such craven cow- 
ardice will never take possession of those who have been cour- 


ageous enough to organize in spite of powerful opposition. 
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MONARCHIST USURPER IN CHINA. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Homes Rule ia 
Taxation League, held in San Francisco, Detem- 
ber 22, 1915, Sun Fo, whose father, Sun Yat Sen, 
has fought for twenty years for the liberty of the 
Chinese people, and became the first president 
upon the organization of the Chinese Republic 
in 1912, delivered an address on the monarchist 
usurpation in China. Mr. Sun Fo is a senior 
student in the University of California, and has 
lived in this country nearly four years. 
ered his subject quite fully, saying: 

“Recent reports of the Chinese situation may 
cause persons unfamiliar with events in that 
country to conclude that the Chinese people are 
unfitted for a Republic; that, after four years’ 
trial, a monarchy is better for them; and that the 
decision for a change, as given out by the Peking 
government, is unanimous on the part of the 
people. Nothing is further from the truth. The 
Republic, under the control of Yuan Shi Kai, 
never had a fair trial. The monarchist usurpa- 
tion reflects the ambition and autocratic will of 
one man. The Chinese people have nothing to 
do with it. 

“During the revolution of 1912, Yuan Shi Kai 
agreed with the Republicans to persuade the 
Manchu House to abdicate, and to unify the 
Republic. He was made the second provisional 
president, and soon began to betray his trust by 
unconstitutional acts. The struggle between 
democracy and autocracy began about a year 
later, when Sung.Chiao Jen, ex-minister of agri- 
culture and forestry, and leader of the majority 


. : . . 4 
party in Parliament, was assassinated in Shang- 


hai. The crime was traced to Peking and laid 
at the door of Chao Ping Chun, the premier of 
Yuan Shi Kai. 

“Shortly after, 
signing the five-power loan of $125,000,000 with- 
out its sanction. From that time it was unable 
to restrain him. Thus supplied with ample funds, 
Yuan gained control of Parliament by bribing 
some of the members. A new party was formed 
by Yuan, known as the Chinputang or Progres- 
sive Party, which opposed the Kuomintang or 
Nationalist (majority) party. As a result, only 
one «bill passed Parliament in four months. -This 
was just what Yuan had planned, so as to dis- 
credit Parliament, and have an excuse to assume 
autocratic powers. 

“After the revolution of 1913, Yuan accused 
Parliament of attempting to overthrow him, and 
issued an illegal order expelling 310 Kuomin- 
tang members. On January 11, 1914, Yuan for- 
mally abolished the Parliament elected by the 
people; but not until he had forced its members 
to elect him as the regular president. On the 
same day that he abolished Parliament, all of 
the provincial or State legislatures, district and 
municipal councils were ordered to be abolished. 
With a stroke of the usurper’s pen, all of the 
elective bodies of. the Republic were destroyed. 
Since January, 1914, the Chinese Republic has 
been forced to submit to a dictatorship; Yuan 
being the dictator. 

“Yuan was elected president October 5, 1913, 
for a term of five years, being -eligible for a 
second term. After he abolished Parliament he 
promulgated an illegal constitution on May 1, 
1914. A Council of State was then appointed 
by him, and empowered to act as the legisla- 
ture. He had the presidential election laws 
changed by that Council, extending his term of 
office to ten years, with no limitation as to re- 
election. i ; 

“Yuan’s permanency of office was further se- 
cured by providing that in the year of the presi- 
dential election, if the Council of State deems it 
a political necessity, that body, appointed by 
him, can prolong: the president’s term of office to 
another ten years, without the electoral college 
acting, thus enabling Yuan to be president for 


He cov- |. 


Yuan defied Parliament by 
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=skail nom- 

ate three” candidates, out of whi i.e electoral 
‘€ollege shall choose ‘ne as his sti ..sor: Thus 
Yuan may nominate three of his sixteen sons, 


te and. that the retiring “presi 


. and one of them must succeed him. 


“Even if there were no movement to create a 
monarchy in China, the Republic would not be a 
real Republic under Yuan. Ever since his coup 
d’etat of 1914, the Reactile has been non-ex- 
istent. 

“The agitation for a iidhuechy began last 
August. The apparent cause was a paper sub- 
mitted to Yuan by Dr. Goodnow, then his ad- 
viser, and now president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, advocating a return to the monarchy. 
Yuan’s proteges formed a society to discuss the 
form of government. His officials gave it en- 
couragement. Soon after, a second monarchist 
society was formed by Liang Shi-Yi, Yuan’s 
most trusted lieutenant, to organize all monarch- 
ist sympathizers and to send a combined petition 
to the Council of State, asking for a monarchy, 
and also to Yuan, Fagen ine bin to ace the 
throne. 

“The Council of State sent these petitions to 
Yuan, and asked him for instructions. In a mes- 
sage to the Council, he declared that the opinion 
of the country should be obtained. On October 
6th Yuan issued a mandate calling for the elec- 
tion of a national convention to be made up of 
1834 members, and to be charged with the duty 
of deciding the question at issue. 

“A Peking press correspondent reported that 
out of a population of 1,250,000 in that city, only 
a few more than 1600 votes were cast at this 
election. This shows that only a few of Yuan’s 
100,000 officials in Peking voted for him. Assum- 
ing the proportion of votes cast throughout 
China (no official report has been made) to be 
the same, then out of a population of 400,000,000 
Chinese, only 518,000 persons voted. In the first 
national election that chose the Parliament in 
1913, over 40,000,000 votes were counted. Yuan 
arbitrarily reduced the number of voters to 518,- 
000, or about one-tenth of one per cent of the 
population. 

“This minority election was held only in the 
provincial and district capital cities. Only per- 
sons designated by the local military and civil 
authorities as qualified were permitted to vote. 
Each province chose electors; who assembled in 
the provincial or State capitol, and elected dele- 
gates, who constituted the national convention. 

““Tson Hwa Sin Pao,’ a Chinese paper at 
Shanghai, reports that the election in Nanking 
was called on one day’s notice, and that only 
twenty-six delegates out of about one hundred 
were present. The meeting was held at the mili- 
tary governor’s residénce, and surrounded by 
armed soldiers and police. The delegates came 
forward one at a time, and the election officers 
ordered them to write on their ballots, ‘I favor 
a monarchy,’ and ‘I publicly elect Yuan Shi Kai 
as the Great Emperor of the Chung Hwa Em- 
pire.’ In every province the election of the dele- 
gates and the voting were held in the same 
manner. 

“The United States government will soon be 
asked to officially recognize this usurper Yuan 
and his Empire. The United States was the 
first among tte great powers to recognize the 
Chinese Republic. Will it approve of the acts 
of this usurper and traitor, after it has refused 
recognition to Huerta of Mexico? This is a 
question for the American people to decide.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sun Fo’s address, a 
resolution was offered by one of the members of 
the League for Home Rule in Taxation, and 
adopted, as follows: ; 

“Resolved, That ‘we urge President Wilson not 
to recognize the government of the usurping 
monarch who is attempting to destroy the Chi- 
nese Republic and the liberties of its people.” 


_.Friday, January 7, 1916. 


MOVING PICTURE MEN. 
The Moving Picture Operators’ Union will 


-hold the first meeting of the new year Thursday 


morning, January 13th, to elect officers for the 
ensuing year. To enable all members to cast 


-their ballots the polls will be opened at head- 


quarters from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. All members 
are earnestly requested to attend. An important 
amendment to the constitution will be submitted 
for final action. 


Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
rule to follow. 


O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


®r phe pu MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


EVA GAUTHIER, Prima Donna, and NILA 
DEVI, Prima Ballerina and Ballet, in a series 
of International Songs and Dances; BA- 
YONE WHIPPLE and WALTER HUSTON in 
the mysterious Comedy Creation “Spooks”; 
JAMES DUTTON & CO, Society Equestrians; 
EARLE REYNOLDS and NELLIE DONE- 
GAN, the Internationally Famous Decorative 
Dancing Skaters; BERT LE MONT and HIS 
COWBOYS, a Round-up of Mirth and Melo- 
dy; COMFORT and KING; GEORGE AUSTIN 
MOORE and CORDELIA HAAGER; “HOW 
UNCLE SAM GETS HIS MONEY,” second in- ~ 
stallment of the Great Motion Picture Se- 
eured Exclusively for the Orpheum Circuit. 
Last Week BEN RYAN and HARRIETTE 
LEE in “You’ve Spoiled It.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10, 25, 50c. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


THe Home BEER 
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“WAR—WHAT FOR?” WHY FORBIDDEN? 
(A Striking Commentary on the Censorship.) 
“It is *by no means astonishing,” remarked a 

recently arrived Australian unionist, “that cen- 

sorship has been extended in’ the Australian 
commonwealth and your American book, ‘War— 

What For?’ barred. I myself know of a num- 

ber of instances parallel to those mentioned in 

that work which have occurred during this war, 
and it is only natural that those in authority do 
not want them to be collated in a like manner. 

“There is, for example, the case of a promi- 
nent member of the Federal Parliament, a man 
under 45 years of age, an ardent-patriot (in the 
past), a fervent recruiter, and a leading spirit in 
the Australian Natives’ Association, an organiza- 
tion similar to the N. S. G. W. This gentleman, 

Mr. W. Watt, M. H. R., early in the war ex- 

pressed his intention to pack. up and clear out 

if the Germans took the country. . There was 
not a notion of staying and fighting. The joke 


of the utterance was that it happened in a re- | 


cruiting speech, and was intended to stimulate 
enlistment of others. On another occasion Mr. 
Watt referred to a non-military member of the 
House as ‘pigeon-livered.’ This’member, a Mr. 
F. Brennan, promptly challenged Mr. Watt to 
enlist with him, awaited him at a stated hour at 
the recruiting depot, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing Mr. Watt fail to show up. 

“Then the leading conservative daily news- 
paper of Melbourne, the ‘Argus,’ intensely pd- 
triotic, was incontinently hauled over the coals 
in the Federal Parliament for not keeping its 
enlisted employees’ positions open against their 
return, the while enjoining other business 
houses to do so. The attorney-general also 
pounced upon this journal for advertising a 
German product, and passed a measure to block 
such advertisements going through the past. 
The paper had the effrontery to excuse itself 
on the score that it was an advertisemént taken 
in the ordinary course of business; but it is 
noteworthy that the rival paper, the ‘Age,’ had 
before hand refused the advertisement, a some- 
what extensive one. 

“While speaking of the newspapers’ actions 
I might also mention how the Sydney ‘Morning 
Herald,’ an enormously wealthy. concern, re- 


duced wages all round, and got rid of two lead- | 
ing men in. one department. who. opposed pay . 


reduction. Besides this act the same :paper paid 
one of its employees who enlisted in the middle 
of the week his bare half week’s wage, which 
might be good close business, but draws criti- 
cism. 

“Another glaring’ circumstance which did dam- 


age to recruiting in Melbourne to a considerable 


degree was the breaking of his meat contracts 
by Mr. W. Angliss, a member of the Victorian 
State Upper House, whereby, for one thing, he 
undertook not to ship away meat. A Royal 
Commission sat on this case and found against 
this honorable member of the legislature this 
and other charges. 

“The interests and their entrenchments are of 
greater danger to the Empire than anything the 
Germans have at command. One has only to 
observe how the House of Lords some three 
months ago had the 1700 odd assessors appointed 
to carry out Lloyd George’s measure to tax un- 
earned increment dismissed on the plea of 
economy. Whose? There is the fact, as re- 
ported in Melbourne’s newspaper, of English 
companies registering’ in the United States to 
get from under the war taxes. And we know 
that while copper is urgently required for muni- 
tions it is British stockholders who are pro- 
longing the strike in Arizona mines, whereas 
the American stockkholders are willing’ to con- 
cede’ to the miners. 

“And again, we have arriving in Australia, or 
did have until a few weeks. ago, numbers of 
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emigrants from Britain, who pass the war on 
the way out, pass Australians going to the war, 
and take those Australian’s jobs when they get 
out. In some instances, as at the government 
munition factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, 
there are unskilled men taking skilled men’s 
places. A point worth noting is that the ingoing 
Britisher has a lower standard of living than the 
outgoing Australian. 

“To come to a personal incident: while I was 
coming here a wealthy fellow passenger, patri- 
otic, without being aware of any of the facts 
connected with any.of us younger men, gratui- 
tously- threw out the accusation that we were 
dodging possible conscription. Yet this same in- 
consistent gentleman was touring the world 
while his son, who is of recruiting age, stayed 
home to attend his father’s business affairs! 

“TI could enumerate other instances in the same 
strain where speculators and contractors sought 
to profit by the world calamity, at the expense 
of their own people and nation, but I think I 
have given enough to show why the censor is 
on the job more actively than ever. The longer 
the war drags on the more evidence of this kind 
will accumulate.” 

PLAS Been (Deen PEE Leet ots a 
FUR AND FASHION. 
By Mary Craige Yarrow. 

The season during which Dame Fashion has 
dictated the wearing of fur is on, and the hearts 
of those who know something of the frightful 
suffering for which her edict is responsible are 
sickened, and their eyes offended, by seeing 
civilized beings displaying as part of their attire, 
collections of the skins, heads, and tails of ani- 
mals, such as would disgrace a savage; for 
handsome materials possessing great warmth may 
readily be obtained from which muffs, neckpieces, 
etc., may be manufactured, but the votary of 
fashion holds up her hands in horror at the mere 
thought of parting with her furs, and declares 
them to be an absolute necessity, forgetting that 
it is her custom to leave ankles unprotected 
during the severest weather by wearing low 
shoes, to bare her throat and even chest gener- 
ously to icy winds, and to scoff at a suggestion 
as to needing woolen underwear. Only fur, it 
seems, will sufficiently protect her frail (?) body, 


and meanwhile the purses of trappers and traders 


wax fat. 
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Of all kinds of pride I hold national pride 


the most foolish; it ruined Greece; it ruined 
Judea and Rome.—Herder. 
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material. 


hand-tailored, 


OREGON CASSIMERE SUITS 
For Men and Young Men 
00 The Suits sell else- - 


$10 


Every man knows thé valie of a suit made of Oregon’ 
Cassimere; knows the splendid wearing qualities of this’ 
It is all-wool and may be had in ten. different 
colors—the weight is proper for San Francisco. Our suits 
are hand-tailored—yes, 
and we 
have styles for both-the 
conservative and the 
more stylish dresser. - 


Men’s 
Overcoats $ i 0 
A Fine Line--See Them 


Five 


CHILDREN MAKE CIGARS. 
Business Agent Jones of: the Cigarmakérs’ 
Union told federation of labor delegates that 
non-union cigar plants in Detroit give certifi- 
cates of “competency” after one year’s work, in- 
stead of six months, as formerly. “A child works 
in a place of this kind for $1 a week,” he said. 
“That is, she gets that dollar a week if she first 
works a year. At the end of her year she is 
given back pay at the rate of a dollar. ‘During 
her apprenticeship she receives a certificate each 
week which entitles her to a dollar for each cer- 
tificate at the end of the year. Yet some men 
smoke the product of these places, though they 
could get excellent cigars made under union and 
humane conditions.” ; 
opie ate RES 
True glory lies in the silent conquest of our- 
selves.—Thompson. ; ; 


<- SWISS <x 
WATCHMAKERS 


For $1.00 we will CLEAN any kind of WATCH and 
guarantee CORRECT TIME for 2 years. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof Workmen’s 
Watches 


Agents for Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 


STEFFEN BROS. 
2146 MISSION STREET 


Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth, cornerSycamore Ave. 


: The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
-the like is a safe deposit box. : 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
. ©cemt per day. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
Sixteenth St. and Julian Ave. 


where for $15.00 


LABOR MUST BE ON GUARD. 

‘ By Luke Grant. 

Like a tidal wave, the sentiment in favor of a 
nof-partisan tariff commission is sweeping over 
the country. Politicians, who at first tried to 
stem the tide, are fleeing to the high places. 
They are finding they must go with the tide or 
be swamped. Reports from Washington indicate 
that the opposition to a ‘tariff commission is on 
the point of surrender. 

Organized labor is playing its part in the 
campaign. Since the American Federation of 
Labor convention at San Francisco sounded the 
keynote that the tariff must be taken out of 
politics, the unions everywhere have taken up 
the refrain and are pushing the issue. Samuel 
Gompers, the “Grand Old —Man” of the labor 
movement, is sending labor’s message through- 
out the land in ringing tones. The campaign 
virtually is won. 

But a note of warning to labor must be 
sounded. There no longer appears a doubt that 
the present Congress will create a tariff com- 
mission of some kind. The question is, will it 
create the kind of a commission that labor de- 
mands and that it is entitled to have? Will labor 
be directly represented on that commission? That 
is the point demanding labor’s immediate atten- 
tion. 

The Tariff Commission League, of which 
Howard H. Gross of Chicago is president, has 
from its inception declared that a tariff #ommis- 
sion must be representative of all the interests in 
the country, and that it must be non-partisan. 
The league is non-political in character, with nv 
‘axes to grind. It holds that labor and agri- 
culture are as vitally interested in the tariff ques- 
~ tion as are manufacturers and commerce. It 
proposes, therefore, that labor and agriculture 
must be represented on a tariff commission. 

This proposed recognition of labor has aroused 
opposition in certain quarters. There are those 
who fear the power and influence of organized 
labor. Others oppose it for economic reasons. 
This opposition must be defeated. Labor must 
see to it that it has direct representation on any 
tariff commission that is created. The time for 
action is now, before Congress acts. 

The tariff commission proposed by the Tariff 
Commission League gives labor the recognition 
to which it is entitled. Will you get behind the 
league and help fight your own battle? Or will 
you by inaction and lack of interest, allow this 
opportunity to go by? Remember it rests with 
- you and if organized labor is ignored in the bill 
creating a tariff commission, the blame will rest 
upon you. 

It is unnecessary here to point out why there 
ought to be a non-partisan tariff commission. 
The old log-rolling, political methods of making 
tariff schedules are well known to all. Practically 
every responsible leader of labor in the country 
has condemned the old methods and has de- 
manded a change. The people generally are 
aroused, for this is a movement of the people. 

Act now. Adopt resolutions and send them 
to your Senators and: Representatives in Con- 
gress..--Let them. understand that. you are in 
earnest. Insist on having a tariff commission 
-and insist further that labor shall be repre- 
sented on that commission. If you want further 
information or literature on the subject, com- 
municate with the Tariff Commission League, 
1322 First National Bank Building, Chicago. The 
work of the league has been indorsed by the fore- 
most men in the labor movement and John Mit- 
chell, former president of the United Mine 
' Workers, and Warren S, Stone, grand chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, are 
on its advisory committee.’ The American Feder- 
‘ation of Labor convention has placed its official 
Stamp of approval on the work of the league. 
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POSTAL CLERKS COMPLAIN. 
By Lucien Saint. 

The organized postal clerks are trying to get 
justice from Congress. They want to break the 
arbitrary power over their wages and jobs at 
present possessed by the political officials of the 
department. They demand the establishment of 
a Civil Service Court of Appeals which can re- 
view the decisions of the postmaster general, at 
present the dictator and final arbiter. 

The postal clerks want Congress also to pre- 
vent the use of the stop watch, to reduce night 
work, to retire superannuated employees, and to 
raise salaries above the present low mark. In- 
cidentally they point out that the post office 
officials are asking for a $2200 annual raise in 
pay while they are aiming to cut from 40 to 35 
cents an hour the pay of extra clerks. 

In an interview Thomas F. Flaherty, legisla- 
tive representative for the National Federation 
of Post Office Clubs, says: 

“There are many cases where Mr. Roper and 
his inspectors have forced men from the service 
upon the slightest pretext. These men have no 
appeal, no avenue through which they can seek 
justice. The judgment of Mr. Burleson and Mr. 
Roper is final. They are the complainants, 
judge, jury, prosecuting attorney and high chief 
executioner. The absence of any court of re- 
view has resulted in Mr. Burleson and Mr. Ro- 
per, flanked by a corps of inspectors, overriding 
at will the rights of the postal workers.” 

Flaherty attributes the recent strike among 
the postal employees of Fairmont, W. Va., to 
the high-handed method of the postal officials 
in. dealing with cases of dis ipline in the service. 

“These men were aggrieved because of a 
seeming injustice imposed upon three of their 
fellow workers who had been dismissed upon the 
recommendation of an inspector. Mr. Roper, 
following his custom, approved the inspectors’ 
report. The men realized they had no appeal 
from Mr. Roper’s decision. His was the last 
word. He was the sole arbiter. In their des- 
peration they took action into their own hands 
by resigning in concert. I maintain that if these 
men had felt that justice might be accorded 
their dismissed fellow workers by an appeal from 
Mr. Roper’s judgment they would not have taken 
this drastic action. If an appeal to some de- 
tached tribunal, such as we contemplate asking 
Congress to establish, was possible this strike 
in West Virginia would not have occurred.” 

————__g—___—. 
TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. 

Figures indicating the growth of the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in the United States show 
that in the year 1905 about $5,000,000 was spent 
in this movement, while during the year 1915 
over $22,500,000 was spent. These figures are 
part of the annual statistical statement of the 
National Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis published recently. The 
statement is based in part on actual reports re- 
ceived from anti-tuberculosis agencies through- 
out the country and in part on estimates made by 
the Association. 

In 1905 probably less than $100,000 was spent 
for anti-tuberculosis work other than the care of 
tuberculosis patients in a few poorly equipped 
sanatoria and hospitals. In 1915 over 1400 anti- 
tuberculosis associations spent nearly $1,225,000 
in organization and education. Special tuber- 
culosis dispensaries, of which there are 450, 
spent over $1,150,000 in examining, advising and 
treating patients. Open air schools, of which 
there were none in 1905, spent more than $350,000 
in teaching and treating anemic and tuberculous 
children, while nearly $750,000 was spent in the 
care of tuberculous insane and prisoners. Sana- 
toria and hospitals for the care of consumptives, 
nearly 600 of them, spent $19,250,000, Much of 
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this sum was contributed by private, pay-patients, 
but the greater part, over $12,000,000; was paid 
by Federal, State, city and county boards for free 
treatment. : 

As an indication of the way in which the bur- 
den of the care of consumptives is being shifted 
to the public’s shoulders, where it rightly be- 
longs, the National Association points out that 
in 1905, as nearly as can be estimated, less than 
25 per cent of the total expenditure of $5,000,000 
for tuberculosis was from public funds, while in 
1915, nearly 65 per cent, or $14,500,000, was from 
this source. 

New York State again leads the States with 
the largest total expenditure of nearly $5,000,000, 
with Pennsylvania second, and Illinois third. 


Expenditures in 1915. 
Public Private 
$3,193,415 $1,751,096 
.. 2,172,711 534,722 
1,558,644 902,314 
. 1,349,033 357,510 1,706,543 

862,765 960,265 
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FILENE’S EXPERIENCE. 

Edward-A. Filene of Boston is president of a 
great department store—an eight-story affair, 
with a regiment of employees—which is proba- 
bly the most prosperous store in the United’ 
States in the way of profits. So it rang with 
peculiar significance when Filene, speaking here 
to the Retail Dry Goods Men’s Association, in 
Hale’s Pompeian Court, declared: 

“We as a nation are taught from childhood 
that the highest point to which we can reach in 
civilization is to have a voice in our own govern-. 
ment. I ask you—won’t we have to admit, if 
men have this thought in their mind, they will 
soon be thinking, ‘What is good in politics is 
good in everyday life’; and that the time is 
bound to come when they will also have an 
adequate voice as to the conditions under which 
they labor? 

“Tf we are to have contented and efficient 
workmen, we must see this and accept it.” 

He was careful to preface his remarks by say- 
ing that he was “not a Socialist; not a single- 
taxer; not an extremist of any stripe; and my 
statements are merely the result of my success 
as a business man.” 

“Let us look very broadly at conditions. First 
of all, we are trying to do business in a democ- 
racy. As a rule we ‘don’t define what we mean 
by that. It means that we definitely agree, gen- 
tlemen, to accept what we personally may think 
a second-best or a third-best, and not what we 
think the best-best, providing the other is what 
most men want. 

“Our employees outnumber us 50 or 100 to 1; 
they have the power to do, politically, every- 
thing denied them to do through their own com- 
binations. Eventually the workers can make 
constitutional anything they want to make con- 
stitutional, 

“At the time when we began to see this in 
our own business, we were spending over half 
our time in trying to keep the peace with and 
among our employees. There were constant dis- 
putes over jurisdiction, over this, that and the 
other thing—and we were spending the time 
that ought to have been spent in running our 
own business in making eer detail adjustments 
with our employees. 

“So we said to them: ‘Why don’t you try to 
settle some of these things for yourselves? Go 
ahead and elect your own jury; or if it is a mat- 
ter that involves the firm, we will chodse one 
man and you the other, and they will choose the 
third; and we will settle things that way.’ 

“That was fifteen years ago. The record 
shows over 1500 such cases now. Today there 
has grown up a body of. understoad laws and 
rules that is the backbone of our organization. 

“At first we ‘didn’t know’ whether we were 
going to get robbed of everything we had or 
not. My brother and I had built up our busi- 
ness by working when other people were sleep- 
ing, and we had denied ourselves much; and 
when the ‘idea came that somebody else was go- 
ing to butt in and.take a measure of our con- 
trol away from us, we were really afraid. 

“But. we -found. our employees more-iconserva- 
tive than: we fad: been ourselves. Thig is abso- 
lutelyy ‘the truth.” l-am ‘not prcleidde -you gen- 
tlemen in so sérious: a matter. err 

“We found that the way to make a ‘conserva- 
tive out of the hottest radical is to give him a 
measure ‘of power. If you don’t .get- him then, 
give him more power. ° 

“Our employees make their own store rules, 
and have the right to change them; and they are 
the most conservative rules in Boston. 

“Year by year, the record-.shows about.an even 
half of these disputes ‘settled in fayor’ of the 
firm, and a half against. It used to be that when 
a case would go against us, and then another and 
another, I would wonder. what .was.coming... But 
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I don’t’ feel that way. any more, ‘for:they always 
have averaged up-about-even, « 


“We. arbitrate everything with our employees, 
There is not the, 


including: questions. of wages. 
slightest danger in it. And our employees have 
a sense of responsibility that is absolutely in- 
valuable to the business, and extends clear be- 
neath the surface. 

“They see our troubles and, respect. them.. We 
testify at their hearings; they see into our books, 
hear our side of the struggle against competitors, 
and they have a great deal more sympathy for 
us, more consideration for us than they ever had 
before. 

“As another result, we have learned not to do 
things for our employees. No matter how well- 
intentioned it is, one ought never.to try to do 
things for other people—we don’t let other peo- 
ple do things for us! 

It is a fundamental error when disputes over 
wages, jurisdiction or hours get mixed up with 
matters that seem to involve gratitude. It is one 
of the saddest things in business, that men who 
are well-intentioned have started in to ‘help’ 
their employees in a charitable way; and when 
there comes a difference over wages—one of 
those disputes that really keeps a business from 
ossifying—they are apt to say, ‘Here we helped 
this fellow when he was sick; he has no busi- 
ness to talk about higher wages to us.’ 

“It is the worst thing in the world to get your 
employees into a position where they dare not 
argue—it breeds internal ulcers. 

“Our employees do all their own welfare 
work. We used to run their restaurant; they 
run'it now. They run a big co-operative grocery 
shop—run it better than we did, but still badly 
enough so that they see something of the trou- 
bles of running a business.” 

——_———_ @_ —___ 
ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week will have as 
its headliners Eva Gauthier, prima donna,: and 
Nila Devi, prima ballerina, in a-series of inter- 
national songs and dances. The association of 
a prima donna and a prima ballerina is unusual 
enough to be considered a novelty. Dancing to 
vocal accompaniment has been a continental cus- 
tom for. some time but was. introduced in Europe 
as it has been in the East by Eva Gauthier and 
Nila Devi. They are assisted by a quartette of 
dancing girls.. Bayone Whipple and Walter 
Huston will. present their comedy creation 
“Spooks,” the object of which is to create an 
air of spookiness by grotesque song, dance and 
weird music with mechanical and electrical ef- 
fects: A very spectacular novelty is offered by 
the society equestrians James: Dutton and his 
two pretty assistants who perform a number of 
clever and difficult feats of bareback riding. 
Earle Reynolds and Nellie Donegan will intro- 
duce a beautiful, elaborate and novel perform- 
ance which is a happy combination of skating 
and dancing. Miss Donegan’s dresses are mar- 
vels of beauty and richness. She wears a variety 
of extraordinarily. beautiful hats, one of them 
being composed of three thousand. aigrettes, 
while another is the largest Paradise hat in the 
world. Bert La Mont and his Cowboys in: their 


| round-up of: mirth and-melody constitute’ an ex+ 
‘ceptionally ‘fine sextette. 


Ben Ryan:and Har- 
rietteé Lee in their immense comedy skit “You’ve 
Spoiled It”; Comfort and: King in Junie Mc- 
Cree’s ‘laughable skit “Coon Town: -Divorcons”; 
George Austin Moore and Cordelia Haager in 
songs and stories and the second installment of 
the ten-reel production ‘Uncle’ Sam: at Work,” 
which is entitled “How -Uncle Sam Gets His 
Coin,” will be included: in the attractions.: 

Men will sacrifice everything, sometimes even 
themselves, to their pride of logic and’ their 
love of . victory.—Lowell. 
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I honor the man who is ready to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his cause strong 
or weak, 

Will sink t’ other half for the freedom to speak; 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has 
in store, 

Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or 
lower. —Léwell. 


The greatest difficulty that confronted the Ford 
peace expedition seems to have been that of pre- 
serving the peace among themselves. Early in 
the voyage trouble started and it continued with 
increased fury as the days passed. A splendid 
example the party set for the belligerents of 


Europe. Se a? ae 


The new year’s number of the “Japanese 
American News” devotes nearly six pages to a 
frank discussion of the relations between the 
United States and Japan. There are a number 
of special articles contributed by men who have 
given the subject considerable study, and the 
discussion should result in a better understand- 
ing between the two peoples. 

———_——_-@—__ 

The Los Angeles “Times” sent us a “sample 
copy” of its annual midwinter number, and it 
certainly is nothing to be proud of. From the 
standpoint of the printers’ art it is an abomina- 
tion, disgraceful in the extreme, its reading mat- 
ter a jumble of words and its illustrations mere 
plasters of ink. As a sample of incompetency 
it is a success beyond dispute. 

————_@_____.. - 

The trade-union movement is one of the great- 
est institutions that the struggle for democracy 
has developed. It teaches the student how to 
accept defeat gracefully, to celebrate triumphs 
with moderation and to maintain an optimistic 
and determined spirit. Its aims are praiseworthy, 
its achievements substantial and its hopes un- 
bounded. It corrects the errors of yesterday, 
remedies the difficulties of today and sets in- 
fluences in motion to wipe out the injustices that 
are visible in tomorrow. In truth, it does things. 

————_— @& ——__.— 

The Sheet Metal Workers’ Union complains 
that distilleries and candy factories give copper- 
smith work to a band of roving Gypsies that visit 
San Francisco every winter, and thus deprive 
residents of San Francisco of employment they 
are entitled to. This work should be given to 
the men who have an interest in the city. The 
manufacturing interests constantly preach home 
industry, but when they have an opportunity to 
save a few cents, as in this instance, their pa- 
triotic fervor subsides and they fail to practice 
what they preach. 
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Now See the Light 


We have been watching with considerable interest during the past few years 
the gradual change in policy of a number of labor papers. These changes have 
occurred without any displacing of editors, and are, Secor of this fact, of more 
than passing significance. Some of these papers were strong advocates of nearly 
all the impossible doctrines of the visionaries of the labor movement, but time 
and experience have gradually tamed them down and they are now coming into 
accord with the sound principles of sane trade unionism, as is indicated by the 


following criticism of a contemporary by an exchange which was formerly one 


of the most bitter in its denunciations of the American Federation of Labor poli- 


cies: 

“An editorial comment in the British Columbia ‘Federationist’ expresses aston- 
ishment at the position taken by Samuel Gompers on the eight-hour day legisla- 
tion question. ‘Sam has had a long and varied experience, but if he fails to recog- 
nize the signs of the times—or refuses to do so—and does not move with them, 
they will move him.’ Evidently the writer thinks the eight-hour day legislation 
movement is a sign of the times and therefore Brother Gompers should fall in 
line. But it may be nothing of the sort. A few years ago we were all optimistic; 
those of us who thought the American Federation of Labor was too slows arate 
sure the Socialist party or the Industrial Workers of the World could do the 
trick in record time. But the Industrial Workers of the World has collapsed and 
the Socialist party is in its second childhood and the American Federation of 
Labor seems still slow, and in our disappointment many have turned to legislative 


enactment. 


“Gompers was one of the first to see the danger of depending on legislation 
for things that organized labor was organized to get by its own power. Many. 
experiences have shown his warnings were well grounded. Now the point is 
this: failure so far to obtain a universal eight-hour day by the power of our 
organization does not make resorting to legislative enactment any the less dan- 
gerous; in fact it makes it all the more dangerous, and if Brother Gompers—in 
his declining years—saves us from the pitfalls of so-called direct legislative 
enactment he will have done one of the grandest things of his busy life.” 

This same change is noticeable in many others who were proud to term 
themselves “radicals,” but who have been in close contact with the movement 
and have had exceptional opportunities to watch the wheels of progress in their 
ceaseless turning within the American Federation of Labor. 

Some people never learn at all, and some do profit by experience, and it 
is good to see labor editors willing to admit the error of ‘their former beliefs 
and turn toward the policies that mean real advancement for the hosts of toil. 

The very best way to tame “radicals” is to burden them with responsibility. 
It has a wonderfully soothing influence upon the loud shouters for the imprac- 
ticable and impossible. .The fellow who is not responsible for the results that 
follow the inauguration of his policies always feels free to do a great deal of 
experimenting, but it is different when he can be directly charged with his blun- 


ders. Caution then holds sway. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


There is more than one breed of street car 
hogs, and they are not all of the male persuasion. 
It is a very common sight to see a woman with 
a boy or girl three or four years old occupying 
two seats while men and women are standing. It 
is also common to see a woman place her pack- 
ages on one side of the seat while she occupies 
the other totally unconcerned about the tired 
persons standing about her. If a man did these 
things he would have a fight on his’ hands. 


The following is going the rounds of the labor 


press as an illustration of how things are done | 


in the Ford automobile works: “A man applied 
for a job as a mechanic and the owner of the 
garage asked him if he had had any experience. 
‘Sure thing,’ said the applicant. ‘Why, I’m the 
guy who used to put No. 453 on all the cars in 
the Ford factory.’ ‘How did you lose your job?’ 
he was asked. ‘Just a little hard luck,’ replied 
the applicant. ‘I dropped my monkey wrench 
one day and by the time I stopped to pick it 
up I was sixteen cars behind. This made the 
foreman mad and he fired me.’” 


That big business uses thugs and detectives, 
not only against labor unions, but against every 
sort of opposition, is plainly indicated by the 
following paragraph from a letter from V. A. 
Rendon, representative of the sisal growers of 
Yucatan: “As was to be expected, strenuous 
efforts were made by those who had accumulated 
millions of dollars through the operation of the 
old price-fixing monopoly to defeat the plans of 
the Henequen Growers’ Association and of the 
Government of Yucatan to break up that control. 
We were threatened with the active exertion at 
Washington of the political influence of the 
powerful American corporations which had 
profited by the old monopoly; scores of detec- 
tives were hired to hound our steps and shadow, 
even, the bankers and others who had displayed 
a willingness to give us friendly co-operation.” 


John P. White says: “In asking Congress to 
prohibit the interstate shipment of strikebreak- 
ers, armed guards and machine guns, the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Relations is striking at the di- 
rect and immediate cause of nine-tenths of the 
violence that has accompanied industrial strife 
in this country and that at times has threatened 
disastrous internal disorders. The strikebreaker 
has no justification in public necessity. Where 
public necessity demands the resumption of work 
after a strike, it can be brought about more 
quickly and more surely when the bitterness and 
passion engendered by the importation of strike- 
breakers are not present. You cannot analyze 
the intense hostility whieh the home-making, 
home-loving workman on strike feels against the 
strikebreaker without finding its roots in the 
noblest and most sacred feelings and instincts 
of the race. Just in proportion as a. man’s life 
is rooted deep in the. community life, just in 
proportion as he loves his town, city, and State 
and has made himself a useful unit in the body 
of citizens, in just that degree will he resent be- 
ing replaced by the thug, the vagabond, or the 
alien. Modern industry seldom permits a work- 
man a free choice of his employment. Many 
whole communities are dependent on one indus- 
try, operated by one company. The striker whose 
place is taken by a strikebreaker must leave. his 
home, break all ties, and go forth in search of 
employment among strangers. Thousands of 
men have been transformed by this process from 
good citizens into vagabonds and homeless wan- 
derers.” 
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WIT AT RANDOM | 


Brown—Back to town again? 
were a farmer. 
Green—You made the same mistake I did— 


I thought you 


“Judge.” 


During the lesson one afternoon a violent 
thunder storm arose, and to lessen the fright 
of the children, the teacher began telling of 
the wonders of the elements. q 

“And now, Jimmy,” she asked, “why is it that 
lightning never strikes twice in the same place?” 

“Because,” said Jimmy confidently, “after it 
hits once, the same place ain’t there any more.” 


“My husband tells me that he was out last 
night with your husband.” 


“That isn’t so. I want you to understand that 


my husband was out with your husband.”—De- 
troit “Free Press.” 


“Herbert, you weren’t listening to what I said.” 

“Er—what makes you think that, darling?” 

“I asked you if you could let me have a hun- 
dred dollars, and you smiled and said, ‘Yes, dear- 
est.’ ’—“Life.” 


First Bridge Fiend—I once new a man who had 
thirteen trumps and never took a trick. 

Second Bridge Fiend—How so? 

First Bridge Fiend—His partner led an ace, 
he trumped; and then his partner threw him out 
of the window.—“Brunonian.” 


Howard Chandler Christy, illustrator, was 
walking down the street when he was overtaken 
by a dog that began to snap at his heels. Its 
mistress made no effort to call it off, so he 
turned and gave the dog an admonitory kick. 

“Brute!” cried the woman, “to kick a little de- 
fenseless animal! That little creature is a pet 
and is not accustomed to such treatment.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” replied Mr. 
Christy. “I did not mean to hurt your dog. But 
you should have called him off.” 

“He would not have hurt you,” replied the 
woman in a grieved tone. “He is a pet.” 

“T did not care to be bitten by him, neverthe- 
less, madam,” returned Mr. Christy. “I am some- 
what of a favorite at home myself.”—Pittsburg 
“Chronicle-Telegraph.” 


An old negro, who for several years had con- 
ducted an illicit still in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky, fell at last into the hands of the revenue 
officers, and was brought before the court. 

“What name?” asked the judge, when the 
frightened negro appeared before him. 

“Joshua, yo’ Honah.” 

“Ah,” returned the judge, “I suppose, then, you 
are Joshua who made the sun stand still.” 

“No, sah,” was the prompt reply, “no, sah, 
‘deed, yo’ Honah, I’se not dat Joshua at all. 
I’se de Joshua what made de moonshine.” 


Johnny stood beside his mother as she made 
her selection from the huckster’s wagon, and 
the farmer told the boy to take a handful of 
cherries, but the child shook his head. 

“What’s the matter? Don’t you like them?” 
asked the huckster. 

“Yes,” replied Johnny. 

“Then go ahead and take some.” 

Johnny hesitated, whereupon the farmer put 
a generous handful in the boy’s cap. After the 
farmer had driven on, the mother asked: 

“Why didn’t you take the cherries when’ he 
told you to?” 

“°*Cause his hand was bigger’n mine.”—“Chris- 
tian, Register.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE HYMN OF HATE. 
By Joseph Dana Miller. 
And this I hate—not men, nor flag, nor race, 
But only war with its wild, grinning face. 
God strike it till its eyes be blind as night, 
And all its members tremble with affright! 
Oh, let it hear in its death agony 
The wail of mothers for their best-loved ones, 
_ And on its head 
Descend the venomed curses of its sons 
Who followed her, deluded, where its guns 
Had dyed the daisies red. 


All these I hate—war and its panoply, 
The lie that hides its ghastly mockery, 
That makes its glories out of women’s tears, 
The toil of peasants through the burdened years, 
The legacy of long disease that preys 
On bone and body in the afterdays. 
God’s curses pour, 
Until it shrivel with its votaries 
And die away in its own fiery seas, 
That nevermore 
Its dreadful call of murder may be heard— 
A thing accursed in very deed and word 
From blood-drenched shore to shore! 


———_-@_______ 


All people of broad strong sense have an in- 
stinctive repugnance to the men of maxims, be- 
cause people early discern that the complexity 
of living ‘is not to be embraced by maxims, and 
that to lace ourselves up in formulas of that sort 
is to repress all the promptings and inspirations 
that spring from growing insight and sympathy. 
And the man of maxims is the popular repre- 
sentative of minds that are guided in their moral 
judgments solely by general rules, thinking that 
these will lead them to justice by a ready-made 
patent method, without the trouble of exerting 
patience, discrimination, impartiality;—without 
any care to assure themselves whether they have 
the insight that comes from a_hardly-earned 
estimate of temptation, or from a life vivid and 
intense enough to have created a wide fellow- 
feeling with all that is human.—George Eliot. 
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CARE. 
By George Matthew Adams. 


One of the greatest enemies to society 
as a whole and to the individual in particu- 
lar is indifference. Indifference unopposed 
eats its way silently yet surely, and twines 
its death-gripping tendrils into almost 
every avenue of human endeavor. 

Care—Care! 

It is indifference that is filling the divorce 
dockets. It is indifference that is feeding 
graft. It is indifference that is constantly 
slapping the face of good government. It 
is indifference that blocks the way of ad- 
vancement of every great and good project 
or purpose of people, of towns, of nations. 

Care—Care! 

It is indifference on the part of workers 
in the store, the office, and in public sta- 
tions that keeps them down and rusts their 
very souls—while others pass on and up. 

Care—Care! 

For if you don’t care—if you. don’t pull 
off your coat and roll up your sleeves and 
with cheerfulness and willingness in your 
system enter upon your daily tasks, you 
have no one but yourself to blame if hind- 
end conditions dwarf you and push you out 
of the path to useful accomplishment. 

Care—Care! 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


STATEMENT 


of the Condition and Value of the Assets and Liabilities of 


The Hibernia Savings and 
Loan Society 


(Hibernia Bank) 


Savings Bank Only 
DATED DECEMBER 31, 1915 


ASSETS. 
1—Bonds of the United States ($6,888,000.00), of the State of California and 
the Cities and Counties thereof ($6,201,175.00), of the State of New York 
($2,149,000.00), of the City of New York ($1,450,000.00), of the State of 
Massachusetts ($576,000.00), of the City of Chicago ($300,000.00), the ; 
actual value of which -$18,093,195.46 
2—Cash in Vault 2,928,349.14 


3—Miscellaneous Bonds ($4,655,000.00), the ‘actual value of which is 4,271,073.45 


$25,292,618.05 
They are: ‘ 


“San Francisco and North Pacific Railway Company 5 per cent Bonds” 
($476,000.00), “Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco Terminal 4 per 
cent Bonds” ($250,000.00), “San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley Rail- 
way Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($30,000.00), “Northern California Rail- 
way Company 5 per cent Bonds” ($83,000.00), ‘Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company 4% per cent Bonds” ($100,000.00), “Market Street Railway 
Company First Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent Bonds” ($544,000.00), 
“Los Angeles Pacific Railroad Company,yof California Refunding 5 per 
cent Bonds” ($400,000.00), “Los Angeles Railway Company of Califor- 
nia 5 per cent Bonds ($334,000.00), ‘“‘The Omnibus Cable Company 6 per 
cent Bonds” ($167,000.00), “Sutter Street Railway Company 5 per cent 
Bonds” ($150,000.00), “Gough Street Railway Company 5 per cent 
Bonds” ($20,000.00), “The Merchants’ Exchange 7 per cent Bonds” 
($1,340,000.00). “San Francisco Gas & Electric Company 4% 
per cent Bonds” ($510,000.00), “Los Angeles Gas & Electric Company 5 
per cent Bonds” ($100,000.00), “Spring Valley Water Company 4 per 
cent Bonds” ($50,000.00), “German House Association 6 per cent Bonds” 
($101,000.00). 


emit a Notes and the debts thereby secured, the actual value of which 
- 34,864,183.01 
* whe Condition of said 
They are all existing Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are 
payable to it at its office, which is situated at the corner of Market, 
McAllister and Jones Streets, in the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, and the payment thereof is secured by First Mort- 
gages on Real Estate within this State ($34,774,183.01), and the State 
of Oregon ($90,000.00). Said Promissory Notes are kept and held by 
said Corporation at its said office, which is its principal place of busi- 
ness, and said Notes and debts are there situated. 
5—Promissory Notes and the debts thereby secured, the actual value of which 
is 2,560.00 
The Condition of said Promissory Notes and debts is as follows: 
They are all existing Contracts, owned by said Corporation, and are 
payable to it at its office, which is situated as aforesaid, and the pay- 
ment thereof is secured by pledge and hypothecation of Bonds of Rail- 
road and Quasi-Public Corporations or other securities. 
=, noes Estate situated in the City and County of San Francisco ($1,931,- 
5.31), and in the Counties of Santa Clara ($1.00), and Alameda 
(erere, 07), in this State, the actual value of which is 
7J—(b) The Land and Building in which said Corporation keeps its said office, 
the actual value of which is 
The Condition of said Real Estate is that it belongs to said Cor- 
poration, and part of it is productive. 
Accrued Interest on Loans and Bonds.. 


1,938,991.38 


TOTAL ASSETS $63,626,547.72 


LIABILITIES. 

1—Said Corporation owes Deposits amounting to and the actual value of 

which is $59,844,084.07 

Number of Depositors 

Average Deposit 3 
2—Acerued Interest on Loans and Bondas................. ae -8 230,739.38 
S—Reserve Fund, Actual Value 3,551,724.27 

————————_ 3, 782, 463.65 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... De aeey oecten ashes pee sd caaiedies canes sasecens svaneeanssannacesicesscoasssearcaed $63,626,547.72 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
By CHARLES MAYO, President. 


THE HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 
By R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco—ss. 
CHARLES MAYO and R. M. TOBIN, being each duly sworn, each for himself, says: 

That said CHARLES MAYO is President and that said R. M. TOBIN is Secretary of THE 
HIBERNIA SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, the corporation above mentioned, and that 
the foregoing statement is true. 

CHARLES MAYO, President. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of January, 1916. 
CHAS. T. STANLEY, 


Notary Public in and for the City and County of 
San Francisco, State of California. 


Friday, January 7, 1916. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
Associated Savings Banks * 
San Francisco 


@ -0--0--0~0--0--0--6 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 
783 Market St., near Fourth 


For the half year ending December 31, 1915,.a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, payable 
on and after Monday, January 3, 1916. Dividends 
not called for are added to and bear the same rate 
of interest as the principal from January 1, 1916. 


H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
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. SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 
316 Montgomery Street 
For the half year ending December 31, 1915, a 
dividend upon all deposits, at the rate of four (4) 


per cent per annum, will be payable on and after 
January 3, 1916. 


S. L. ABBOT, Vice-President. 
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MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 
706 Market Street, Opposite Third 

For the half year ending December 31, 1915, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, pay- 
able on and after Monday, January 3, 1916. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from Janu- 


ary 1, 1916. 
Cc. B. HOBSON, Cashier. 


ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 


= Sanah: 
USE LIKE AN MAE TOWEL 


Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
3036 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Above Mission San Francisco, Cal. 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


at Twentieth 


2396 Mission St. 


Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 
UNION FLORIST 


Formerly ef 25 Feurth Street 


Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended te 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION 8T. 


The San Francisce Association fer the Study and Prevention 
ef Tubereulesis helds a elinie fer werthy patients each Monday 
evening at 7 e’eleck in the reoms at 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man er woman unable by 
reasen ef employment te attend the merning clinics, and de- 
sireus ef scouring expert medical attention, is invited te be 


Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
§25 MARKET STREET 


Friday, January 7, 1916. 
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UNLIMITED. MONEY. 
_ By Wm. Kingsbury. 
Ten billion dollars is an amount equal to a 


steady job from January Ist-to December 3ist' 


at six dollars a day with a Christmas present of 
$200 thrown in for a population of 5,000,000 peo- 
ple, which is the equal of every man, woman and 
child in the States of California, Nevada, Oregon 
and Washington, or, in ‘other words, the total 
male population of the United States working 
for less than three dollars a day. 


Ten billion dollars is some mouthful. Does 


that much money exist or could it ever be’ got: 


together for any one single purpose? 

If it is for the development of waste country, 
to feed people, make them look prosperous and 
be prosperous—no! 

If it is to’ destroy civilization, to hold a few 
covered with false honors in their shaky positions 
—yes! 

Today it would be absurd to petition Congress 
to appropriate ten billion. dollars: wherewith to 
buy up all lands of over one hundred thousand 
acres, to fit such lands out with regular monsters 
of machinery, to advance cash to that portion of 
the people who need it, to bring such land, ma- 
chinery and people together for the good of the 
land, the people and Congress itself. 

It would be absurd for the reason that the 
money is not there, that it would cost too much 
to the people (government) and chiefly it would 
be absurd because Comer ip cin would not 
do it. 

But with a turn of the aad the whole vision 
changes. ’ 

All that could not be done for the good of 
millions of perfectly good citizens, for the ag- 
grandizement of a few kings of industry and 
officials—it can be done. 

It would not be absurd if they plunged the 
country into war! Then Congress would appro- 
priate ten billion dollars and it would not stop 
there neither. We all know it. 

Europe has already sent ten times ten billions 
into the mouth of hells Oh, the money is there 
all right. We are only fed with the wrong dope 
on the matter. 

Lincoln we get by the shovelful but is there 
ever anything said about his defeat on the green- 
backs issue? Is there ever a mention made by 
the teacher at school or the newspaper on the 
street of his words when defeated by a Congress 
composed chiefly of millionaires—“For my part, 
I wish every one of them had his devilish head 
shot off!” 

This issue of unlimited money is not a matter 
of yesterday or today. At all times men who 
had the national welfare at heart fought for it 
and here, to our shame and sorrow, we must 
say they were always defeated. 

It was right for the millionaires to defeat paper 
currency or, for that matter, any currency, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, except the one medium of 
exchange over which they held monopoly. 

But for us, we who earn our living by our 
hands’ labor and not by interest on our savings, 
to assist them to cry and to howl with them for 


“sound money”—it should even make Morgan. 


turn in his grave ‘for a good latigh. 

Monopoly of the medium of exchange. i is the 
human curse. 

From this source all predicaments of labor 
spring and from this scourge all thought of or- 
ganized labor should start. Q 

What good will it do to us at any time to 
fight for better conditions as long as we carry 


on the fight within a solid ring forged by our: 


oppressors? 


The “gold standard” may be well sounding to 
the ear, but shackles, even if they are of gold, 


are burdensome. 


What harm will there come to us if the gov-: 


ernment put its stamp upon a slip of paper and 


call that money. whili we have no: monopoly. over 
another kind? None. 

But if the government should take a slip of 
paper, put its stamp upon it and call it money, 
Mr. Millionaire, who holds a monopoly over-a- 
certain kind today, would not be able ‘to collect 
on his limited medium three, four, five and even 
twelve per cent legally and lawfully. He would 
be harmed—much. 

Hence Lincoln’s defeat, Lincoln’s: words and 
our ignorance on the subject. 

Now it may so happen that you have $1000 in 
the bank at four per cent which brings you $40 F 
a year without work, but if to get the best of 
the general public on that forty dollars you have 
to work eight hours a day instead of five and . 
you receive fifty cents an hour instéad- of one 
dollar an hour, you will almost miss the mark | 
of being broad-minded if you uphold’ the-gold 
standard or any other standard except the one 
of public authority. 

“Sound money!” 

What do you mean by that? 

This. You don’t say so but this is what you 
really mean by it. The government (the people) 
cannot be trusted with valueless paper. It must 
have gold or, otherwise, borrow: gold or its equiv- 
alent. 

The same trust which you deny to the gov- 
ernment in the open you steal for yourself in the 
dark. 

Bonds, certificates, notes, checks are all paper 
currency with only the distinction that they pass 
through the vaults of the private jugglers. 

They come in at one door and they pass out 
at another door. No value is'added. They only 
change their color and leave a fat percentage 
behind. 

Thanks to the stupidity of certain officials, 
these methods became public property and we 
have parallels to draw lines from that are his- 
tory today. (See finance and currency in Public 
Library.) 

They, the investors, do give gold in return 
for the bonds! It is a lie and it is a lie in so 
far as from the billions and billions of all kinds 
of bonds they hold there are only a few hundred ' 
millions in gold in the federal treasury and not 
many more in circulation. 

They pay out gold? Don’t you ever believe it. 

Think, when the City, the State, the nation has 
made use of the loans, does the gold not return 
back to them again and do they not use it over 
again and again and again? And do you not 
pay and pay and pay for City, State and national 
debts? ; 

And why pay? Why the trouble, if after 
all you have to handle paper money, which is 
merely interest bearing. paper currency? 

It is a huge fake fortified with seemingly un- 
surmountable obstacles. After the disclosure of 
these turnovers, your senseless paying and all 
the unnecessary trouble, there still sticks to’ you 
a sense of fair play in their robbery. 

They gave the equivalent of gold to the people? 

Yes, they did. That is why they got the gold 
back and can use it over again to get in some 
more of the perfectly good interest paying bonds. 
“Why had these interest bearing bonds in the 
first place to be issued if it was only to obtain 
the medium of exchange, the latter to be turned 
back to its source again? 

‘Why? Because they, the investors, furnished 
the equivalent; they need the interest; their credit 
is good. 

The people, who are in possession of the City, 
States and the country, cannot be trusted. Their 
credit is not good. 

You don’t understand it because you. make 
your living by your hands’ labor, but Mr. In- 
vestor does understand it. If the people would 
not solicit for a certain limited medium of ex- 
change ‘there would: be-money plentifil- and -they 


a.“United States 


would: not be able to draw the. interest and their 
livelihood would be cut off. 

Lincoln, who clearly saw through this, had a 
Siintiag right to be peeved. 

; The criminal nature of the present gold: stan- 
dard may-be best seen from the following: 

If the United States were to strike a goldberg 
a mile high, a mile long, and a mile broad it 
would in one stroke be the richest country;: but 
with lands, forests, mines, 
streams and people is a pauper in debt, has to 
borrow money at home and abroad, since it had 
been placed: in this position by Congress which 
still holds it a beggar. 

If the city, state or country want any money, 
it cannot have it unless it suit the ring. 

For a municipal railroad? There is no money. 

For a necessary water supply? There is no 
money. 

Why all this? Why does the city not apply 
for that amount of money to the Federal Govern- 
ment and pay it off gradually without soliciting 
private individuals or corporations to take bonds 
and pay interest on «hem? 

“Money, money!” is the cry, then why not have 
it? 

Do not fear that a city, state or country will 
not know its limits in issuing paper monéy. 
Let those that profit by it cry out, but we will 
have money—unlimited money. 

Let us henceforth think in terms of our own 
and not of our oppressors. Let us want money, 
fight for money, but chiefly get money. If it is 
not plentiful in gold—then in silver, copper, iron. 

Why should it be in a valuable commodity 
at all? 

Let us have it in paper. 

However we may, let us have some of that 
money, and in unlimited quantities, to make the 
city boom, the State flourish, the country pros- 
perous! 

Let us not follow their false cry any longer! 

Down with this old cry! Down with limits! 
We want money without limits. 

The town, county, city, State can be held in 
bounds by taxation to redeem their loans. The 


country being the whole people complete may 


well issue their money as they see fit without the 
dictates of a money syndicate. 

Of course, if money does not cost anything 
to the nation and the people can have it in un- 
limited amounts, they may go mad. 

Issue a billion dollars for a grand capital! Ten 
billions for popular universities! a hundred bil- 
lions for ideal settlements! 

I say in the devil’s name, let them go mad! 

They. cannot go any madder than we are right 
today with slums and poverty and multi-million- 
aires and soldiers, kings and war. ee 

We have struck the bottom to destroy man- 


kind. Let them strike the roof to uplift mankind! 
SS SSE 


If you should give me a dish of sand and tell 
me there were particles of iron in it, I might look 
for them with my eyes and search for them with 
my clumsy: fingers and be-unable to detect them; 
but let me take a magnet and sweep through ‘it, 
and how would it draw to itself the most invisible 
particles’ by the mere force of attraction. The 
unthankful heart like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies, but let the thankful heart 
sweep through the days, as the magnet finds the 
iron, so it will find in every hour some heavenly 
blessings: only the iron in God’s sand is gold— 


| Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


See ae eee 

It is a serious mistake to suppose that peace 
can be. brought to pass on earth by mere eco- 
nomic measures, confined simply to giving bread 
to the hungry, if at the same time no provision 
is made for the needs and the rights of intel- 
ligence.—Etienne Parent. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
December 17, 1915. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Brouillet 
excused; Delegate Martin appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Communications—Filed—From Label Section, 
requesting delegates to demand the union label 
when making purchases. 

Referred to Executive Committee — From 
Butchers’ Union No. 7, Wheeling, W. Va., re- 
questing financial assistance. 

Referred to Label Section—From Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union, stating that the Jaques Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturers of the K. C. baking 
powder, was unfair to their organization. 

Reports of Unions—Cigar Makers—Requested 
delegates to look for union label on Christmas 
cigars. Grocery Clerks—Requested delegates and 
their families to refrain from purchasing gro- 
ceries on Christmas Day. 

Label Section—Will hold weekly whist parties; 
Ladies’ Auxiliary will hold whist party Monday 
evening, December 20th. 4 

Executive Committee—On the communication 
from the Cincinnati Central Labor Council, rela- 
tive to the unfair Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co., 
your committee recommends that a committee be 
appointed to interview the State authorities, and 
also referred to the secretary to take up the 
matter with the Fire Commissioners. Recom- 
mended that a representative be sent to Stockton 
in conjunction with a committee from the State 
Federation of Labor and from the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, for the purpose of investigating 
the conditions in Stockton dealing with the Laun- 
dry Workers’ strike. Report of committee con- 
curred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Trustees—The Trustees submitted a 
financial report for quarter ending November 30, 
1915. 

Special Committee—Bro. Johnson submitted a 
lengthy report of the findings of the committee 
sent to Stockton, relative to the strike of the 
Laundry Workers of said city, which was read 
and placed on file. 

New Business— The chair introduced Bro. 
Charles Tanner, representing the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, who addressed the Council 
and reviewed the conditions now existing in the 
Clifton-Morenci district of Arizona. 

Moved that Bro. Tanner be given credentials 
for the purpose of visiting affiliated unions to 
solicit financial assistance; carried. 

Moved that when we adjourn we do so to meet 
three weeks from tonight; carried; 57 in favor 
and 23 against. The amendment to meet on De- 
cember 29th was lost. 

Receipts— Moving Picture Operators, $8; Print- 
ing Pressmen, $24; Stereotypers, $8; Pattern 
Makers, $12; Plasterers, $8; Glass Blowers, $36; 
Bookbinders, $12; Stationary Firemen, $12; Mu- 
sicians, $32; Cigar Makers, $16; Barbers, $32; Car- 
penters No. 483, $40; Molders, $20; Office Em- 
ployees, $12; Coopers, $12; Gas and Water Work- 
ers, $32; Rammermen, $4; Brewery Workmen, 
$24; Tailors No. 80, $16; Butchers No. 508, $4; 
Sign Painters, $8; Boiler Makers No. 205, $8; 
Bottle Caners, $4; Ladies’ Garment Workers, $4; 
Label Section, $7; Convention Fund, $62. Total 
receipts, $457. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; Stenog- 
rapher, $27.50; Theo. Johnson, $25; expense to 
Stockton, $10; Woodlawn Stables, $14.25; Label 
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Section, $7; office expense, $5; T. E. Zant, $2.50. 
Total expenses, $136.25. 
Council adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

—_————- @_ —____. 
THE WAR QUESTION. 

The war-making power of the United States is 
held by a few lackeys of the master class—the 
capitalistic class. They are in the minority and 
the people are in the majority. The people have 
only to learn that they can have what they wish 
by demanding and insisting. 

The cause of aggressive war is a selfish motive 
of the capitalists to make profit. So long as the 
earth is parceled out among the classes who rule 
the people on it, so long will the owning classes 
quarrel among themselves as to which shall have 
us for their customers. And so long will the 
disputants occasionally wish to set us to fight- 
ing to settle their quarrels. The people have no 
voice in the matter of declaring war. It is sim- 
ply left up to our representatives at Washington. 
Nearly every Congressman is a shrewd, crafty 
lawyer. These clever sleek gentlemen have 
taken particular care that in the event of war 
with any nation they will remain at home where 
it is delightfully. quiet and-pleasant. Let one 
individual of Congress propose that the govern- 
ment make and produce all our war munitions, 
what a howl there would be! These lackeys 
aAvould turn a complete “flip-flop.” Hardly any 
incentive to prepare for war then (?) They would 
declare it most ridiculous. Dor’t you see, the 
profit would be taken from these products of the 
Steel Trust, the Dupont Powder Company, and 
other rich corporations? 

The press attempts to fill us full of hot air in 
editorials, cartoons and pictures about what a 
horrible thing war is. They need not remind 
us of this fact; we are well informed already. 
But it is only a part of the game to excite the 
people in deadly fear of war. The capitalistic 
class directs its wishes to the press the same 
as to politicians. 

Let ten million people clamor for the referen- 
dum on war questions and I will bet they will 
receive special attention. Another ten million 
demands—no administration can afford to ignore. 

War is just as much concern of women as it 
is of men. We all fear war and need peace. 
Ask any woman of the producing class if she is 
willing to exchange peace for war? I will ven- 
ture the assertion that she is perfectly equipped 
to answer without a moment’s hesitation: “no.” 

No man could be convinced that women of this 
country would ever vote to convert the United 
States into a slaughter-house. If men doubt the 
ability of women to vote wisely upon any other 
subject they would still trust women to vote 
against war. Anyone can say that women do 
not understand the tariff or currency questions. 
Women know what war means. Many men do 
not understand the tariff and banking questions 
but every man knows whether he wants to be 
shot. 

The power to declare aggressive war should 
be taken from the ruling classes and deposited 
in the people to be exercised by them only by 
direct ballot. 

Senators and Congressmen are invested with 
the power to declare war—a mere handful of 
men, and our fate rests in their hands. 

Allan L. Benson is authority on the war ref- 
erendum plan. He has this to say: © “Christian 
men and women of the United States: It is use- 
less to shuffle facts or mince words. Either war 
is right or it is wrong. Either the Saviour said, 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ or He didn’t. If He said 
war is wrong, presumably He meant precisely 


what He said, war is wrong. If-war is wrong, 


Friday, January 7, 1916. 


— of us has an individual responsibility for 
war.” 

The time and opportunity presents itself now, 
right now.” It is up to you to get the referendum 
on this vital question. Ballots or bullets. 

OBSERVER. 
————_@_____-—_ 

It is not enough to know; we must turn what 

we know to account.—Goethe. 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


As a guarantee that it 


THIS 1s OUR LABEL Is Union Made 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By insisting that your taller place thie fabel in your garment 
yeu help te abolish the sweat shep and ehild fabor. Yeu 
assist In decreasing the hours of laber and Increase the wages 


Labels are te be found within inelde coat Nagende Inside 
pookst ef vest, and under the wateh poeket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


OVERALLS & PANTS 


UNION MADE 


ARconaut SHIRES 
EAGLESON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Made Shirts 


Our Special 


Dress Shirts 05 C 


worth $1.50 


1118 MARKET STREET 
Opposite 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Also at Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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ALMSHOUSE PROSPERITY. 

What sort of prosperity is it which sends in- 
dustrious workers to the almshouse? That is 
what the rush of war orders has done to many 
workers at Bridgeport, Connecticut, and proba- 
bly has done the same to workers elsewhere. 
And if instead of war orders, the prosperity. had 
been due to any other kind of orders, the result 
would have been the same. 

An investigator of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, writing in the New York “Survey” of De- 
cember 4th, tells the following story: 

“Andrew Tarcali is a laborer at the plant of 
the American Graphaphone Company in Bridge- 
port, Conn. He earns $12 a week which, with 
careful planning and without emergency de- 
mands, has just been sufficient to meet the needs 
of himself, his wife and three small children. 
The family has occupied modest quarters for a 
rental of $9.50 a month. 

“One day recently a calamity happened to Tar- 
cali. His landlord notified him his rent would be 
raised to $12. Two and a half dollars seems a 
modest sum, but to one on the slippery edge of 
poverty two dollars and a half is as big as a 
mountain. It looked so to Andrew Tarcali, for 
it was not to be had. 

“The next day Mrs. Tarcali set out to look for 
new lodgings. She looked and looked. The 
town was filled up. No quarters the Tarcalis 
could afford to occupy were to be found. The 
landlord ordered them to move, and finally the 
sheriff turned Mrs. Tarcali, the three small chil- 
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dren and all their goods and chattels into the 
street. 

“The Tarcalis are not paupers. Mr. Tarcali is 
at work earning the prevailing rate of wages for 
unskilled labor. Moreover, he is able and willing 
to pay a rent which a few weeks before would 
readily have secured him a modest home. Yet 
such a home is not available. 

“Tarcali’s calamity was brought to the atten- 
tion of the department of charities, and its 
agents set out to find the family a home. The 
search was in vain. No home they could afford 
to rent was to be had, and the wife and three 
children are now at the city almshouse, the 
father paying toward their support and hoping 
in the near future to find a home in which to 
reunite his family.” 

This is not an isolated case. “On November 
10th nine families were in the almshouse,” con- 
tinues the writer, “having been ejected from 
their homes because of increased rents.” And 
the rent problem is getting so threatening that 
it is proposed to use election booths and porta- 
ble school houses for the increasing number of 
evicted. 

“The Tarcalis and their neighbors are victims 
of the war,” says the “Survey” writer. But 
there he is wrong. The war has enough to 
answer for. It should not be made the scape- 
goat for evil results of Connecticut’s land mon- 
opoly. The rush of war orders would not have 
sent these workers to the almshouse, did the 
State of Connecticut not encourage land specu- 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1915 


Bank of Italy 


RESOURCES. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Other Loans (Collateral and Personal) 


$ 7,813,769.79 
5,156,297.76 


Banking Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults (Head 


Office and Branches) 
Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Other Resources 


Capital Paid Up 
Surplus . . 
Undivided Profits 
Dividends Unpaid 
Letters of Credit 
DEPOSITS . 


$5,084,362.96 
2,969,591.20 8,053,954.16 


$22,321,860.69 


374,243.50 
43,890.00 
178,854.66 
20,474,872.53 


$22,321,860.69 


THE STORY OF OUR GROWTH 


As Shown by a Comparative Statement of Our Resources. 


$ 285,436.97 


2,221,347.35 
2,574,004.90 
3,817,217.79 


December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 


6,539,861.49 


15,882,911.61 
. 18,030,401.59 
22,321,860.69 


Number of Depositors 


Thirteen 


lation by allowing private individuals to appro- 
Priate socially created values, and did it not dis- 
courage use of land by taxing industry and its 
products. pemiiceNnbasily Ai Salto 


A brave man is clear in his discourse and keeps 
close to the truth.—Aristotle. 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE 


CLOTHING 
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Demand the Union Label 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


The 
German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Branches for Receipt aand Payment of Deposits 
Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 

RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Haight & Belvedere Sts. 


DECEMBER 31, 1915: 


.---$61 849,662.02 
... 58,840,699.38 


Capital Actually Paid Up in Cash.. . 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 2,008,962.64 
Employees’ Pension Fund 211,238.93 


Number of Depositors seseeeneeese+ 87 406 


Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., except 
Saturdays to {2 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6 
o'clock P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending December 3ist, 1915, a dividend 
to depositors of 4 per cent per annum was declared. 


It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together 


WHISKEY 
OLD GILT EDGE 


Bourbon 


SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
on you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
Current Month. { | 
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Fourteen 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary, 
Telephone Douglas 3178 
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RANG 


= Allied ‘Printing Trades Council 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines. 

**Intertype Machines. 
tMonotype Machines. 
{Simplex Machines. 


Art Printery.... 
Ashbury Heigh 
Baldwin & McKay 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co.. 
Baumann Printing C 
*Belcher & Phillips.... 
Ben Franklin Press. 
Borgel & Downie.... 
Brower & Co., Marcus 


Buckley & 

Calendar Press.. 
*California Press. 
Canessa Printing Co. 
Chase & R 
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Eagle Printing Compan 
Eastman & Co.... 

Elite Printing C 
Eureka Press, Inc 
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Golden Siate Printing — 
Goodwin Ce Co... 
Griffith, E. 

Guedet’ printing : 
Hall-Kohnke Co... 
*Halle, R. H.... 
Hancock Bros 
Hansen Printing 
*Hinton, W. M 
Hughes Press.. 
*International 
tenes & Lauray. 
Lask 


1787 Mission 
-545 Valencia 
Hardie Place 
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-.-2305 Mariposa 
3388 Nineteenth 
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*Martin "Linotype Co.. 

Mitchell & Goodman 

**Moir Printing Company. 

Morris & Sheridan Co... 

McClinton, M. G. & Co.. 

McCracken Printing C 

McLean, A. A 

McNeil Bros.. 

MeNicoll, Joh 

Mullany '& Co., George. .2107 Howard 
*Neubarth & CGo., J. J.. -509 yer 
Nevin, C. W .154 Fifth 
*Pacific Pte. Co... ...88 First 
Pacific Heights Printery 484 Sacramento 
*Pernau Publishing Co. 
Progress Printing Co.. 
Richmond Banner, The 
*Richmond Record, The 
*Rincon Pub. C -64 

Roesch Co., ‘Fifteenth and Mission 
Rossi, S._J -517 Solumyas Ave. 
Sanders Printing Co. .. 443 Pine 
tS. I’. Newspaper Union. 818 Missiou 
South City Printing Co San Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printi -509 Sansome 
Simplex System Co 

*Shanley Co., The 

*Stacks & Peterso 

Standard Printing Co 

Samuel, W 16 La 
Stewart Printing o....312 Chronicle Building 
Stockwitz Printing Co... 1212 T 
*Telegraph Press... 

Tuley & St. John... 
United Presbyterian = 
Waener Printin 

Wale Printin 

*West ce 
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1074 “Guerrero 
. cor. 6th & Jessie 
883 Market 
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Barry, 
Doyle, J 

Foster & Futernick Company. 
Gee & Son, R. S... 

Haule, A. L. Bindery Co. 
Hogan, John F. Co 

Levison. Printing Co.. 
Marnell, William & Co 
Malloye, Frank & Co 
McIntyre, John B.... 

Pernau Publishing Se 
Rotermundt, Hugo L 

Slater, John A 

Thumbler & Rutherford. 
Webster, Fred 


440 Sansome 
-509 Sansome 


251-253 Bush 
-440 Sansome 
-751 Market 
.....45 Ecker 


117 Grant Ave. 
Ecker and Stevenson 


147-151 Minna 
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CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidenta), Supply Co. 


__ GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
sitend kcdrtanpen: 1114 Mission 


“ LITHOGRAPHERS. 
Acme: Lithograph . — dasgaslectuowtesaceceitames mekcivoe 
Front and Commerctal 
Galloway Lltliographing Co., Inc., 
509-515 Howard 
atoen th and Mission 


) Roesch Co., Louis... 
0 Sansome 


Halpin Lithograph 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ashbury Heights Advance 1672 Haight 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian....340 Sansome 
*Bulletin 767 Market 
*California Demokrat....cCor. Annie and Jessie 
*Call and Post, The...New Montg’y and Jessie 
*Chronicle ... Chronicle Building 
*L'Italia Daily Ne 118 Columbus Ave. 
Coast Seamen’s Journa 59 Cl 
*Daily News 

*Journal of Commerce 

Labor Clarion 

*La Voce del Popolo 

*Leader, The 

Organized Labor. 

Pacific Coast Merchant.. 

*Recorder, 


.--880 Mission 
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5716 Geary 
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PRESSWORK. 


Independent Press Room.... 348A Sansome 


...830 Jackson 


Periodical Press Room.. 609 Sansome 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Samuel, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co 

109 New Montgomery 
Commercial Art Eng. Co 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process Engraver. 311 Battery 
Franklin Photo Eng. Co. 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co... 
Sierra Art and Engraving 
Western Process Engraving Co... 


STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 
(210) Martin. W. W 317 Frent 
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UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


32 ightston St., San Jose 


San Jose Engraving Co 
Sacramento 


Sutter Photo-Engr. ar .-919 Sixth St., 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327'E. Weber St., Stockton 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 
Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 
Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M.A., cigar stores. _ 
Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third: 
Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Latin Hall, Powell, near Green. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
M. & K. Grocery. ; 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 
Pacifie Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
’ Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company, ~ 
San Francisco “Examiner.”: = 
- Schmidt Lithograph Company... - 
Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. : 
Southern Pacific Company.: 
United Cigar Stores. 
Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 
Western-Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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Typographical Topics 


St. Louis _Typographical Union and the em- 
ploying printers of that city. have reached an 
agreemient on. tlie quéstion of educating more 
than 100 apprentices. A’ fully equipped. printing 
establishment will be installed in one of the 
public schools, which will be attended three 
nights a week by the boys without cost to them, 

Secretary Michelson is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the sergeant-at-arms of Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Typographical Union, in part as 
follows: “In the first place I wish you a happy 
New Year. In the second place I would like 
some information in regard to Ralph L. Hyde, 
manager of the Reliable Mission -Unity, 57 
Fourth street, San Francisco. He runs a matri- 
monial agency. Is he a four-flusher or what?” 
Hyde runs a small printing plant on the open- 
shop plan at the address above given.. Needless 
to say, the Norwich man got full information. 

Cyrus E. (“Jim”) Fisk of Seattle is a guest 
this week of his brother Carroll E:; Fisk, vice- 
president of Hancock Bros. “Jim” Fisk is one 
of the best known printers on the Pacific Coast. 
He left San Francisco in 1904 and has resided in 
Seattle since that time. He has been prominent 
in union affairs in the northern city for many 
years, representing Seattle Typographical Union 
as delegate to the Hot Springs convention in 
1907. Fisk expects to spend some time in 
southern California, visiting his mo her and 
other relatives, after which he may locate per- 
manently in this city. 

James H. Reilly & Co. is the name of a new 
firm of undertakers located at 915 Valencia 
street. James H. Reilly has been a prominent 
figure in the commercial branch of the printing 
trade in this city for many years and will no 
doubt make good in his new venture. 

Much sickness prevails throughout the mem- 
bership of No. 21. First Vice-President Schon- 
hoff, although much improved, will not be able 
to resume work for some time. He has been ill 
since August. Sam Hughes is still in the San 
Francisco hospital, where he has been confined 
for several weeks. He would be pleased to see 
any old friends. Any members of the union who 
have not visited the San Francisco hospital 
should take advantage of the first opportunity 
to do so. It is, ‘perhaps, the most complete and 
up-to-date institution of that character in the 
country. . Hospitals as a rule are not pleasant 
places to visit, but this institution, recently com- 
pleted, is so different in character from anything 
of the kind that a visit will prove both inter- 
esting and instructive. E. C. Sewell of the Eagle 
Printing Company has been bedridden for sev- 
eral weeks. H. M. Alexander is again confined 
to his home with varicose veins. 

Mrs. A. D. Carlisle, formerly employed at 
Gilmartin’s, is spending the winter in Spokane. 
She writes that the zero weather in that place is 
“some cold” for a California girl. 

Al Hopkins of the State Printing Office, Sacra- 
mento, well known in San Francisco, is confined 
to hospital quarters, a sufferer from rheumatism. 

William T.-McClain, one of No. 21’s delegates 
to the Label Section of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, assumed the duties of secretary of the 
section this week, having been elected to that 
position for the current term. 

Elmer H. Hostetler, who came to San Rrka. 
cisco about four years ago from Kokomo, Ind., 
became attached to the “California Press” staff, 
where he has ever sincé been employed, latterly 
as a linotype operator, has purchased. the Mill 
Valley “Record,” and assumed its. management 
and control this week. He disposed of his home 
in Oakland and will be domiciled in the pictur- 


.esque town in the shadow. of Mt. Tamalpais. 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
1.80 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays, Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Building 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No, 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 32:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, McCoppin and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. James D. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Met Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. ‘ 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
8. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloak Makers No, 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 Ellis. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 
Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet Ist and 8d 
Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 24 and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers Ne. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 34 Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Moert 2d and 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Glove Workers—Meet 8d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cuttere—Meet 34 and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple, 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


and 8d Fridays, Building 


4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
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Grocery Cilerks—Meet 1st and 8d Thursdays; Labor 

Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 

Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Horseshoors—Meet ist and 84 Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
‘app. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Iron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet ist and 24 Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Matlers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Marble Cutters 
Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st ard 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Driverse—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auriliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp: 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Tt-irsdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 24 and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Mondsy, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thurs.ays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retall Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 2d Fridays, Roesch Building. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Employees—Moet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workere—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 1701, Underwood Bldg., 535 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workere—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Laber Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P.M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays. 149 Masen. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Sectien—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Leundry League—818-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 
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Notes in Union Life 


These members of San Francisco unions died 
during the week just closed: William E. Hum- 
bert of the beer wagon drivers; John E. Keating 
of the blacksmiths and helpers; Jacob Bastian of 
the brewery workers; Thomas Sheehan of the 
hoisting engineers; Frederick Greany of the 
coopers; Andrew Larsen and Frithiof Olsen of 
the riggers and stevedores. 

A grand ball will be given by the Label Sec- 
tion of the Labor Council on Saturday evening, 
March 4th, It is hoped by the committee to raise 
a considerable sum of money which will be used 
in advertising label products, particularly those 
manufactured in San Francisco. Tickets will be 
taken to the various unions and offered for sale, 
and it is hoped the importance of the work of 
Promotion of our business through advertising 
will appeal to a generous response by every union 
in the city. The work of the Label Section is the 
most important under the direction of the Labor 
Council, It needs funds to accomplish its end 
of inducing shoppers and others to apply for 
union products when purchasing. The present 
committee is an aggressive one, in the right 
hands, and we bespeak it a liberal patronage. 

The Janitors’ Union at its last meeting pre- 
sented Charles Shuttleworth with a handsome 
trophy as an expression of appreciation for his 
years of faithful service to the organization. 
The presentation came as a surprise to Mr. Shut- 
tleworth, who accepted it with rising pulse beats. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union 
No. 24 has elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, S. K. Leman; vice-president, Emil Kuhn; 
secretary-treasurer, J. Cassidy; business agent, 
T. Lindquist; trustees, E. A. Hepburn, Wm. Krie- 
ger, Herman Koenig; sergeants-at-arms—J. 
Barnes, J. Kastner; executive board—E. A. Hep- 
burn, Geo. Brandner, Emil Eisold, J. Cassidy, L. 
‘Martin, Marcel Wille, Herman Koenig, Karl 
Bolle, Paul Bahthel; delegates to Labor Council 
—J. Cassidy, Lincoln Martin, Marcel Wille, T. 
Lindquist, E. Eisold, C. Bray and S. K. Leman. 

The new State-wide anti-prohibition organiza- 
tion, known as the Trade Union Liberty League, 
will hold a State convention here on February 
6th, when plans will be formulated for fighting 
the dry campaign. The league will be financed 
by the Brewery Workers’ International Union 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Alli- 
ance. 

United Laborers’ Union No. 1 has_ been 
granted a charter by the International Union of 
Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers. 
The union was originally granted a charter di- 
rect from the American Federation of Labor, 
but upon the advice of the A. F. of L. has now 
become affiliated with its proper international 
union. The newly-elected officers for the ensu- 
ing term were installed. 

Miss Minnie Andrews, general organizer for 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, was a visitor in San Fran- 
cisco during the holidays. Miss Andrews has 
been doing some effective organizing work in 
Los Angeles, where she is stationed. 

Proposed amendments to its constitution and 
by-laws will be voted on at the next meeting of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union. All members 
are urged to attend. 

A total of $37.50 was paid in accident benefits 
to members during the week by Carpenters’ 
Union No. 483. The quarterly meeting’ “of the 
union will be held next Monday night, at which 
time a vote will be taken on proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution of the Bay Counties’ 
District Council of Carpenters, 
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The Board of Directors of the Society for the 
Promotion of Vocational Training and Occupa- 
tional Guidance will hold a meeting Saturday, 
January 8th, at 12:30, at Hale’s Pompeian Court. 

The State Industrial Accident Commission will 
shortly issue orders for the safeguarding of lives 
and limbs of window cleaners. This matter will 
be discussed at a conference soon to be held in 
this city by the commission. The Labor Council 
will be represented at the conference. 

The members of the San Francisco Mailers’ 
Union have assessed themselves an amount 
equal to their earnings in one hour as a volun- 
tary contribution to the fund for the Danbury, 
Conn., hatters, against whom a judgment was 


rendered for a very large amount in favor of a | 


manufacturer against whom a strike was called 
and whose hats were boycotted. 

The newly-elected officers of the San Fran- 
cisco Federation of Federal Civil Service Em- 
ployees were installed at the regular meeting of 
the organization held Tuesday evening in As- 
sembly Hall, second floor of the Pacific build- 
ing, Fourth and Market streets. The following 
legislation has received the indorsement of the 
organization: Nolan Bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman John I. Nolan, providing a minimum 
wage of $3 per day of eight hours for men and 
women over 21 years of age who are employed 
by the United States government. Buchanan 
Bill, introduced by Congressman Frank Bu- 


chanan, providing that eight hours shall consti- | 


tute a day’s work for any class of employees 
and that there shall be one day’s rest in seven. 
McGillicuddy Bill, introduced by Congressman 
Daniel J. McGillicuddy, extending to govern- 
ment. employees the general terms of what is 
known-as the Employers’ Liability Act. Sprague 
Bill, prepared by Inspector Sprague of the 
United States Customs Service,..providing for 
retirement and superannuation. Amendment to 


section 7, act of March 15, 1898, providing that | 


where an employee is directed to work on Sun- 
day or on a legal holiday, he shall be given com- 
pensatory time 
seven days. Amendment to section 6, act of 
August 24, 1912, providing that in case of re- 


therefor within 


the following | 
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moval the person removed may appeal from an 
order of removal to a board or tribunal to be 
created in the Civil Service Commission and to 
consist of three membets, one of whom shall 
be an employee of the United States under the 
classified civil service law. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union has disbursed in 
benefits to members during sickness or disability 
$417.45 and donated $20 to other organizations. 
All officers of the union have been re-elected for 
another term. 

The Garment Cutters’ Union has elected these 
officers: President, E. Corpe; vice-president, E. 
Dahmel; secretary-treasurer, R. Corpe; sergeant- 
at-arms, C. Bell; correspondent to journal, R. 
Corpe; trustees, F. L. Amark, C. Hunter and. E. 
Wenzel; executive board, O. Meade, R. Corpe, 
M. Musgrave, W. R. Corpe, A. Leopold, F. L. 
Amark and C. Quilfelt; delegates to Labor Coun- 
cil, R. Corpe; delegate to label section, P. Read. 

Mechanics at the Mare Island Navy Yard are 
jubilant over the news telegraphed by Congress- 
man John I. Nolan to the San Francisco Labor 
Council that the Secretary of the Navy has 
granted permission to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard to bid on the machinery for destroyer No. 
69. If Mare Island is successful in securing the 
contract, as is expected, it. will mean an addi- 
tional $150,000 spent for labor at Mare Island. 

It was due largely to the efforts of Congress- 
man Nolan that the Secretary of the Navy was 
prevailed upon to permit Mare Island to bid on 
this work. Congressman Nolan enlisted the 
support of Congressmen’ Kahn, Kent and Curry. 

The newly-elected officers of the local Steam 
Laundry Workers’ Union were installed by 
James Brock, president of the International 
Steam Laundry Workers’ Union... President 
Brock reports the strike of the laundry workers 
of Stockton in-good condition. He is hopeful 
of ultimate victory for the laundry workers. The 
union -has_ affiliated with the Trade Union Lib- 
erty League, an anti-prohibition organization, 
and has elected Charles Hawley delegate to the 
league. At the last meeting of the union twenty 
candidates were initiated. 


McTIERNAN’S DUCKS. 

Jim: McTiernan had quite an exciting experi- 
ence while hunting ducks a few days ago. He 
had made repeated attempts to get in range of 
a big flock that had settled near his ark on Peta- 
luma Creek, but each time the ducks would fly 
before he got in shooting distance. As soon as 
he would leave the ducks would return. Finally 
Jim threw his old shotgun away and gathered 
about a dozen big pumpkins and set them afloat 
on the creek. After the ducks got used to the 
pumpkins Jim hollowed one out, with eyes like a 
jack-o’-lantern, and slipped it over his head. 
Then he walked out up to his neck, and when the 
flock was all bunched up. he got out among the 
ducks and caught them by the feet. 

The plan worked all right, but Jim was too 
greedy and kept catching them until he sud- 
denly felt himself rising out of the water, and 
was terrified when he found that he was being 
rapidly carried away by the frightened mallards. 
He did not dare let go for fear of falling, and 
every second he was being raised higher above 
the earth. Finally a bright idea occurred to 
him, and he began to release the ducks one by 
one until he got too heavy, and they gradually 
settled down. He still had enough ducks that 
when he dressed them there was enough to last 
him and his family all winter. 

—_ - — — —— 
RUNNING THE PAPER. 

Everybody thinks he can run a paper better 
than the benighted souls who have been placed 
in that unenviable position.. Maybe it’s because 
the editor’s faults are glaring ones—out in the 
open in black and white—or possibly, it is just 
a queer quirk of human nature, and the job is so 
easy anyway. Running the paper is a sort of side- 
line with lots of people. They offer advice in the 
same spirit as they would play golf or pinochle. 

One would have the editor a militant suffragist, 
another demands that he rail against women vot- 
ing. The prohibitionist can’t see how any decent 
person can be for the regulated saloons and ac- 
cuses him of selling out to the liquor interests 
if he takes that side, while the “wets” say he is 
intimidated by the churches and ruled by the 
“drys” if he is opposed to the saloons. 

If the editor is for anything the antis condemn 
him, and vice versa. If he does not take a stand, 
he is a mollycoddle and a jellyfish; if he takes a 
stand, he tries to dictate to the community; he is 
a crank;a*reformer, a fanatic; a four-flusher, a 
crook, a disturber of the peace, or just a plain 
idiot, according as he meets with the desires of 
his readers or goes against them.. If he tends to 
business he’s a “dead one,” and if he is a mixer, 
he’s a “bum.” 

And there you are-—“Oregon Labor Press.” 
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